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ABSTRACT ' * ' . . 

* , There are many recent examples of innovative schools 

.that were launched witii high hopes but^ have run into difficulties, 
succumbed to th^ status quo, or failed to survive. The creati'on of 
new schools can be viewed as; "social architecjiure" involving the 
design and building of educational social systems^ The three-year/. , 
project on Social Arcliitect-ure in Educatj,on is clocumenting the 
plannigg,r staffing, $tart-up, and implementing of five new innovative 
sphools. ThiiD paper is one of .five presented at a symposium ^ 
consisting of papers drawn from first-year cifoss-site data^analyses 
focusing several disciplines oa core issues l^hat ari:?e w^e;^ new 
educational social systems are created. The question examined ic. How 
dq alternative views of educational goals relate to planning arra 
starting new schools? Data fro^l planners^ administrators, and faculty 
.help in examining agreement or disagreement on goals and th^ 
traditional phenomena of goal succession "alid goal displacement that ' 
occur as. new schqols move f rpm planning through implementation. 
(Author/WLF) ' x ^ * * . . ^ * 
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-_GOALS FOR NEW SCHOOLS: 
AGREEMENT, SUCCEC^ON AND DISPLAOEJ1ENT 
David E. Wilder 

New ^ork State Psychiatric Institute ^ i 

• • • ' ' 

When educational planners set out to design new schools, they are .giv§a . 
a unique ppportunity to be creative and to envisage soinet)iing better than schools 
that already exist. Giv6n this opportunity,'- what sorts of goals are set for new 
schools? Arg they very different from. the goals of already existing schools? 
Are they subject to the same forces that goals encovinter in other organizations, 
'and are th^re special problems" that are encountered by new schools that try to be 
innovative? These are some, of the que,stions we have^ tried to keep in mind as we 
'have studied the pla^ining and beginnings of. five schools in the Viortheas tern United 
States during the past year. ' • . ' * • - 

In this paper we will relate, what (we have been doing so far and what we have' ^ 
been finding out in our study to' some of the findings of previous research about ^ 

educational goals, organizational ^oals, and innovating organizations • . 

• * «* • ' 

Educational Goals 

' — . * 

Educational goals have bedn studied from a number of different perspectives,. 

and there is a substantial literature on this topic. For the limited purposes of . 

this paper we will only touch lightly on a few. basic themes and' findings. There ^re, 

of course, educational fifoals held and expressed at many levels in our society. 

National, state and local ^organizations frequently .set or endorse goals for education 
"as an institution, but our study is concerned with the creation of ^ndividual schools, 
'as organizations and with the goals associated with each school. 

One might anticipate that a concern with individual schools would produce 

data with such a high iovol of specificity that they would bp difficult to usd as the 



basis for generaliza-tions/ovit this is hardly th'e case. Thore is ample evidenc^^ 
that- even* as they relate tro individual schools, educational goals tand to be rather 
diffusely stated and to cover the same' general areas of concern' from elementary 
schools through colleges. Especially pervasive are four general types of student 
output goals; (l) intellectual,. (2) social, . (3) personal and - (4) .practipal. 
Thfese in turn emphasize stuc^ei^ts- JLe anting subject matter and- social roids, and . 
developing theirj. individuality , and m|tching students to appropriate programs and 
carec^rs. The first 'three .types are sometimes referred to as socialization- training ' 
'goals, and the last- 1^^ as, selection-allocation goals (Sieber . w\^]V 1973) . These ^ 
■four tVpes of goals have" emerged ^rom such diverse sources ^s ^acto^klysis of the , 
responses- of samples of adults, f>arents, teachers ,^ and stude^t^s '• .and from academic 
dearis of Colleges and universia;^ (Downey 1960, WildeV ^t al. 1968, SiSber 197^). ^^ 
.The'.emphasis is on roughly similar student outputs at ail levels^ 

^Vhen organizational participan'ts are l.oUed, some additional goals ten^- to , 
emerge. First and foremost are what have bWen . called organizational maintenance 
' goals rsieber Wilder 197^3); ' these stress factors 'th^t wbuld help the school as . 
an organization continue into an uncertain- future. .Secondly -there are a host of ^ 
personal goals th£,t individual educators hoid, particularly those that relate to 
their professional 'careers and work situations. Thus while most participants'^ in the \ 
' system support a small number of ^diffusely stated, student output goals, professional 
educatdrs express, their vested interest in the- continuence of the organizations with 
which they are affiliated and in their individual goals as educators^ / . ' ... 

More detailed analysis in studies of educational goals have indicated 'that 
r^st individuals and schools support all student output gbals a^ long as they are 
• stated .in father general terms, but that some. goals a/e emphasized more i^han others, ^ 
by clrtain'typ^.'of people and^ by schools serving dU^erent- populations (Wilde'r, 



Generally, it app<^^^jj« that the more heterogeneous fhe population served^ the ^ 
more diffusely* the goals must' be stated in order to accomodate diversity of 
interest witliout seeming to play any favorites. The so-called comprehensive high 
school probably i^llustrates this problem'better than arty other school' in our. . 
socle^y. 'Individuals associated with a y|i|&rehensive school may set highly specified 
goalsand priorities, but the^ school as M 4hole caiyiot- There is a considerable 
.ixjtentxal for conflict, but' this seems *^ be recognized and mitigated by most 
• participants' as they express su£^ort for?' mtiljtiple goals , including goals in which they 



3t^ 



have no direct persona^ interest^ In addition the school must respond to larger 
society where rfpr example, emphasis may be on yexcellence during one decade and on 
ee^uaiity of opportunity during angther. • Too strong a. commitment to any one set or 
goals at the expense of another ^s boun4 to bring repercussions, and school administrators 
are -all too familiar with tho politics of this problem. ■ \. ^ . - 

Qrcfanizational Goals f 

As "others have painted out (Gorwin 1965, Bidwell 1967) , schools share a number • 
of goal-related problems with other organizations* Fon^e^ample , Corwin stressesVhe, 
fact that as goals becopie' too diffusely stated, they become meife platitudes and f&il 
to recoiv.e sufficient attention, Tl\jx& leads him to make a distinction^^ tween sucn 



nbn-ope rational goals and the intetjjial commitments of the organization. { Moreover^ hq) 

^ hypothesizes that* >0 , . ' 

the commitmert'j^m a school are the. result oTf the bargaining 
process arpong^^^ power blocQcs of the school and between thosel 
/ , /'ppwor blocks^fA^ certain outsiders who are able to exercize 

\V 'A» Gonstraiat. Mio implication is thatr^he operating goals of 'a \ 

^\ A^./ school 'are i||ntical to the bargains made between groups in )\ 
conUAct (QMy/^n, 1965 p. 434-435) . \ " ' . \ 



Thus as w.Q^^ud^ the goals St schools, we encounter the familiar organizational 
problems of goals success! and goal displacement <Meirton 1957) . Diffusely stated 

student output goals mustfflbompeto for priority and limited resources, and they tend 

*f ' ' ''^ • • 

to become ,dir,placed by moire specific goals of participants. 

^ ■ 5 ' ■ ■ 
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Another distinction in terminology that hks become increasinglS^, common in 

the literature- is made between objectives and goals (Trivett- 1973). Goal succession 

is ^Gcious ar^d desirable when it refers to the attainment oft specific objectives 

set by a school, but goal displacement usucaiy refers to^ makijfc^ terminal goals out ^ 

of instrumental goals; and this in many cases could transla?»ini:'o goals. and • ^ 

objectives respectively. 'There is alsb a tendency to treat Joal! displacement as — 

undesirable, for example, when getting good grades becomes more important than 

learning s-^ject matter. But sometimes goals are unrealistic or", outmoded by a changing. 

system,,and treatang their displacement as' undesirable is obviously an over- 

simpiifi cation of a very" complex problem. 
* • 

Innovating Organizations 

. The, third research tradition against which our' concern with educational goals 
can be viewed is the study of innovatior^ in educational or^ani^za.^iions. In this 
study we deliberately se^t^t to study the planning and starting of new schools 
that were innovative. There were many^ reasons for this, in;fluding the Ic^ standing 
in'terest.most of ys had in tl^i^ area of research. - We a^lso" believed that we would 
not learA as much from what we have come to -call the ■■<:ookie cutter" version 
- planning and start up wherein a 'conscious attempt is made 'to be as much like other ^ ,^ 

schools as possible. Ironically, this^has given us some problems. Our impression 
.is that now andXnnovative- schools may be harder to find now in contrast with -a few 

years ago because 9f the economic recession and the conservatism that /eem to be ; 

affecting our schools now. , ^ ^ 

It. should.be noted^hat most of the literature on educational innovation refers 
tSvinnovdtivc programs rather 'than innovative new schools. Some interesting ■ 




exceptions can be found in the literature about alternative schools (Center for New 
schools 1972, Gross Giacquinta s Berns-tein 1971", and Smith and Keith 1971) but most 
studies focus on special program^ (Miles 1964, Bcrman & McLaughlin l975 , Zaltman, ^ 
Duncan & Tlolbeck 1973) . • 



/ 
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This .is a crucial diftoronce si-nr'l^5^t??«^=:S£^^ "^"^^^^ ^"^^'^^^.^ • 
that ari alcady. operating successfully . 'The innovat|o^n?^«c6ti^^pr^^ 
option within a moro^ tra'ditional structure, and if it.does«-t succeed, it 
frequently bJ done without, and the school will continue on 'its usual course ^relatively? 
unscathed. Committing an entire new school to an innovation may -represent a 
reifotively rare high risk vet^ture. '.The educational system is, as many, have nqted, 
relatively stable in our st^Wy, and there are many forces within.it that tend 
to.prod^icc uniformity. To the exteht that. participants .in the. system have been 
. successfully socialised, ' they have become carriers of gtable expectations and are 
conservative forces in them^lvesf According td this view, innovations are highly 
,vulnerable"creItions in an environment that resists c^hange. • Many writers have noted . 
this conservative tendency and i^has be.^ attributed ;o,a number of ' different .sources. 
TWO polar but not irreconcilable views are put forth by Way land who stresses ^ 
■structural constraints imposed by the need to integrate and cootdinate a national 
educational system (Wayland 1964) and Argyris who maintains .that all individuals ip 
• tl.e system are programed to behave .in- ways that .>ake them incapable of Successfully . 
sustaining significant innovations (y^gyris 1975) There are also p6werful fokes 
in the sl^stem that suppo^rt change and innovaaon, not the least of which are 
professionar'^duca^ors themselves; but as Corwin has recently pointed out in his ^ • 
. .analysis of ;peacher Corps schools, there Is a g.eat deal of interaction* among variables" 
'supporting Ind resisting i;.nova;ions' in schools (Corwin .1975) . However, there is , ^ 
-Sarso abundant. literature demonstrating the low survival ra^tes. of innovative 212^^ 
in schools, and thi's suggests that innova'tive schools coul^ be especially ^ulniahla__- 

(Bcrman & McLaughlin 1975) . - ' • 

TO summarize, studies of educational ^als revealed a number'of uniformities ^ 
^ in the system that could provide'the basis for comparison with tH^j^innovative schools 
\n our.sample. Organisational studies suggested that^planning and implementation 
of hew .clpols w'ould provide a rich harvest of goal successions and displacements, ^ and 
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studios, of educational innovations suggested that there wpul/ be a tendency for 
innovative schools to become less innovative as they progrbssed from early planning 
through implementation and became operating crrgdpizations . 



rv 



Data Collection'' and ''Findings 

— : ; — ' ^ ' ' ^ / ' ' 

Early in 1975 we constructed a goals instrument based on past ^tudie^ and on 

data Il^S^asr-^ered from the field in this- study. We wore somewhat torn .-from, the 
beginning betwe<?n wantinc 

comparisons, , ^Tid also wanting to captu?S^:4g,^^^"e/eatures of effch site. ^ 

As, a result, the early forms of instrumontesfiSie^far more items than the more 
recent versions- that have be'con« more tailor-made for individual sch©ols . Our .■ 
ihtent was to collect responses to self administered questionnaire? frdm representati^>e 
■member^ of each school "at different points in titne. This was designed for three types \ 
Of comparisons: status .comparisons and time comparisons within schools, and between . 
school comparisons. Analysi-^^the individual* level is also possible but is not 
bein<f oonducted because the gro^^^a^*ka are most relevant for our purposes/- The 
. preliminary data to date come mostly from the"^ 3i*as__yiat_open^^ . 
some impressions "have bee« formed about two of the sites still in the planning stages 
Th*e first of these. Campus High , is a collaboration between ^ municipal college and 
a local district., The "planning group consists of 'a group of everts who have^been 
meeting for some time- now under" conditions of high frustration and uncertainity about 
the future existence of the school they^re_^ 
has been-jna^ 
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,e_pit[mniTfgrnCTHTep^^ 
I^^IlTTn some respects .to ]?e a remarkably pure case of goal 
displacelm:nt. ^That is, the continued existence of the planning group itself seems to. 
be the major ou.tcome of their recent meetings. Nevertheless,' they have filled out our 
goals instrument and are unanimous in selecting ;two goals out of 36 as among the five 
they would assign highest priority for the school These are "To" teach students the 
basic skills," and "To provide a good learning environment for low motivated kids 
with p6or basic skills." No other school in our sample placed such high emphasis . 



on those particular 'goals. ^ * • ' , 

A second as yet unoponod school, Interarts, is a collaborative effort of a numbar 

oe r>chool districts and will provide an arts rfrogram on a ha\f day basis to a small 
number of students from each d^^strict. Among this planning group the highest 
support and almost unanimous consensus have been reached on four goals ^uite d?.ffer,ent 

from those* emphasized by Campus High planners. These are' "To improve learni.ng 

"f ^ ' J - • . 

opportunities, for gifted and tdlented students," "To provide a variety of learning . 

environments and activities," "To provide per;sonalized and andividualized . ' . , 
programming and .instruction, " and "To be ^a place where students 3,i*ke to be." The. 
planners of Interarts have become increasingly agreed as to which ^oals will receive 
■the most emphasis- in the school' as their planning has progressed. ' ^ 

TViree generalizations are suggested by these '^data from th^ two 
'wnopenorl school ?5. {11 Given a relatively similar list of goals from which to 
-choo^^e, planning groups for innovative schools with different programs wilfselect quite^ 
different goals v^oj^thy^o^W^esr priority . (2) A high consensus will be^reached among 
the plannofs on perceived high priority 5r "meta" goals. (3) Traditional goals 
will continue ^o be assigned relatively high^priorit? even- by pla'hners of innovative* 



schools ^ 



One of the interesting things about the "^f ive perceived meta goal's chosen by the 



T^larmersTpf these ^wo schools is the fact that only one ot tnem is explit:ri-^^iy^-a— ^ 

Student output goal (To'teaph students the basic skills.) The other four stress 
educational process or throughput. T^us in a sense planners of innovative, schoois^ 
will displace tt^iditibnal student output goals right from t\}e beginning by placitig .^^ 
major emphasis on educational^ environment and process... ^ ^ liC ; 

.If we'ean accept the widespread point o'f view tha^ ,d^ucational innovations 
must ovex^comci the resistenco of a conservative educational environment, innovative 
qoals will become especially vulnerable each time new members enter the system.^..^ ^ ^ 
Planning groups^ may reach a high level of consensus, but new members who enteg^^^the 
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system must either be socialized,- coopted, or otherwise- persuaded of the legitimacy^ 

o^ the goals that the planners agree are mgst important. Where planners are also 

implementers, ownership of important goals may he^lp^ maintain them. But even' where 

there is a one to one correspondence between planners and implement© rs,* 'other forces 

may prevent goal attainment and even deny'^the legitimacy of important innovative 

goals. Data' from the two sites already opened indicate that goal consensus may 

reach"^ its highest peak for innovative schools during planning stage. 

At Goodstock ^ an .urban high school for careers in business, goal consensus 

'* ' • 

among plariners was a foregone Conclusion since the school was essentially planned by 

• ^ 

one person, a woman who was also a leading candidate , for the principalship^. She 

too- emphasized a number of protess goals, especially those that would symbolize and 
support * more egalitarian student- teacher relationships. When she failed to win the 
30b, ^iHDSt of these go^ls were effectively abandoned by her successor. Nevertheless, 



teachers and parents associated with Goodstock indicated a sei: of goal preferences 
that differentiates their school from others. 

' , arable I contains a summary of goal priorities expressed by the teachers of 
Goodstock during July, and December, 1975, their perceptions of the extent .to 
which the school was on its way toward aJhieving each goal during December, and the 
orientations of a sample of parents of Goodstock students toward these same goals. 

ould be noted that the goals contained in this table represent survivors from a 
much longer list, and this 'fexilains in pai^t^the fact that most of these goals are 
<3eemed so important by 'the teachers. Tlie first column indicates the perceived meta 
qoals hold by the teachers in the summer before school opened (the proportion choosing 
the goal as onp of .the five .goals they expected to be given the highest priority once 
the school was opened). There were .two goals which fifty percent or more of the 
teachers agread would receive high priority and three more selected by at least 
thirty percent. Again these five goals refer mostly to process rather than student 
.outputs Tour goals, n-umbers,4 through 7, show up for the first time on this , • 

. - • 10 ^ . 
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•■*.'►, " • ■ • 

■ •■ quGStionniire as an outgrowth of oarlid-r open-6nded responses and interviews by 

fieldworkers. Numbers 4 and 5 arc especiarlly • interesting because they refer to 
stiident inpuj;s which have been problem for the school. The, first of these, the 
. ' desire for an ethnically integrated student l?ody, is supported by majorities of both 
teachers .and parents' t;hrough not yet achieved^y the school. The second, a desire 
for roughJLy equal proportions of boys' and gitls, is supported by a -majority of the 
parents, but interest^ingLy not by a majority of te.achers. (Needless to say, the 
majority of students are girls.) ' This conc-ern with student inputs may be confined 
to areas where uncertainties exist regarding th^T^eup of the student populations 
•* to be served by particular schools. ^The" fact that Jhis concern persists reflects 
failure of the school to attain these instrumental goals' when the school was 
opened. Teachers' do acknowledge ,that their school is ^chievinb some goals better, 
than others, but both teachers and parents teqd to^^ree that most reasonable 
sounding goals are important. In short, the gc/als given !nost emphasis could be 
'applied to almost any business oriented high schools. 
' • Without doubt the most dramatic evidence that we h&ve collected about the , 

vulnerability of innovative goals in an operating school was provided by, teachers 
' and parents at Lincoln Heights , a suburban elementary school that serves an upper 

middle-class population. Lincoln Heights was planned as an open space school but was 
slightly modified k a result of pressure from parents as the school opened. Ev^^tually, 
/ as this pressure increased, self-contained classrooms re'placed the open plan. 

Table II contains* the responsesof teachers and parents- at Lincoln 'Heights to 
our goals questions.' Tho, most surprising findi^ig in this table is that although„the 
most salient aspect about Lincoln Hts. school was without question the unusual open 
plan, none of the throe items in the goals instrument designed to tap this 
innovative feature was perceived by significant numbers of teachers as oAe of the 
five goals expected to receive the most attention once the school opened. Ins.tead, 
one traditional student output goal and four process goals were chosen most 

ERIC . * ' 1 i • ' 
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fioquontly. (These were piacod qui to differentdyl^n the^ July questibnn^ire from • . ' 
tho way they appear in Table II.) Controversy over the open ^lan.had already > 
erupted before the instrument was adndnistered, and it is not clear whbther there \ j. 
would have beeh more frequent perception of these a's m^ta goals ^at some earlier ■ 

date. . • / 

■ By the time the questionnaire'- was .administered fior the sec6nd timd in_~ > ^ 

December 1975, there were only four ftems asked at both .Goodatock -and .Lincoln Heights . 
Questions 1 and 2 are identical, Support for these two goals was high at both . 
"schools, but Linclon Heights respondents perceived somewhat- more progress towai?tt 
achieving them than Goodstock -respondents . Question 4 .at Linc-oln Heights is the same 
as question 14 'at- Goodstock, and results were qui'te ,sirnilar at both. However, item" 
7, ••t6' experiment with new e^duCational programs and structures,".gave sharply contrasting 
results at the two sites. At Goodstock this goal • was supported by virtuall/*all 
teachers and parents, but at'Lincoln Heights support among teachers was -down to 69% 
In th«. summer of 1975 and fell to 38% in December. Wi;en ^alls for self-contained 



classrooms were added to the school, we'' started using the'term goal abandonme,^ to^^^ ■ 
■ , • • describe what had happened, but the survey, results do; not entirely' support. th/s . ^ • 
substantial proportions of teachers Wp^rents* still support ttxis goal despite the ^ 
discontinuence of the open space plan of the school, 'and this has b^en' the source of ^ 

considaral?le discontent. ^ ' ^ 

It appears tha^t responder^ts .^t the two sites were respj^ding.' to this item at . 
; ^ , • quite different levels. At Goodst6ck, where there isn't actually much visible 

experimentation with, new educational programs happening, if still has a'good sound. 
But at Lincoln Height., it means open space. Two other items dealing with innovation,, 
numbers 6 and 8, also show considerable .'rosion ov^r .time among the teachers.. Two- ' . 
thirds' OF the teachers continued tc^upport the goal '"To try out innovative* us6s of 
space in the educational .programs" and half the pardnts Concurred ; but less than 
• ■ - forty percent of the teachers -and' parents agreed- that ;to be different ifom . , ^ 

ERIC • 12 ';. 
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' tr.Klitional schools"' is a valid and 'worthwhile ^^oal for the school. ' 

The power struggle between parents and teachets at Lincoln Heights over the opeh 
plan has affected ;responses- to additional items ^as well. Fpr example, 91%' of the 
/teachers agt^ed that teachers should )De giv^n a substantial* role in setting . " 

policy compared with 43% of the parents ; but 66% of :thQ parents agreed that "To # 
> give' tire community th.^'kind of education it wants." was a valid and important goal 
com^re^ with ^ust .24% of the teachers . ^Substantial majorities" of parents and teachers 
agreed that "To develop -good .relatiofis^ with the immunity'/ was a va-iid and 
important goaj^^^^t Xry ffew teachers, perceived the school as progressing 'toward 
.achieving this or progressing toward the goals *of teachers setting policy or giving 
the community the kind of education it waifts. Parents a^sa expressed eonsiderablf 
less support than teartrhers <rfor providing "opportunities for teachers' professional 
growth." ^- It" should aJ.so be noted that the only* goal receiving stronger support from ^ 
teachers at «We second' adiainistration of the j-nstruwent than .the fir^t was "To 
provj^de a systema^c P|:Ocess for asse/ssi<hg tlje"etfe^ti\>i^sfe ,.of .the educational 

program." " " .f ' » . . ' / • . 

' Despite-. tl?e"strj^ing differences in the patterns of "responses to these questions 
about goals at the two schools, one^ould not conclude that goals ar4 .differently 

• arrived at or thSt they assume, .greater importance generally in one school rather than, 
anotlxer. Teachers were asked a seri?g of questions about how._ goals are ^ identified 
and formed and 'the level of commitment of staff at both Goodstock and Lincgln Ht^. * 

• The 'results are presented in arable III. Perhaps the most striking aspect- of the . 
. responses is- their gonornl'' similarity at the two school^. Thi^s.<despite- the turmoil 

with the community at Lincoln Hts.and the relative pfeace at'^Goodstock. There is ^ 
■'less agreement at LincoLn llts..that'^aas, do not 'matter, that faculty feel very llTttL 
responsibility for goals', that goals are ^efby a minority and passed on to the rest 
of the faculty and that goals are overtly accepted but covertly resisted stroogly. 
If one wore .tSSce just theso responses wi,thout kiibwinq more about the two' schoc^s, 
ont micjht gel; the impression flthat. goals avc m^i;e of a problem at , . . ^ 

» • .■ . .13 , ■ 
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Go9clstock than at .Lincoln Fits. So -much for survey <iata taken out of context! 

H This- leads us to. R)ake anotV^or mcthpdological -comment, it is virtually * • 

impossible to colleet* 'enough dat:a ,and to collect data *of ten enough ^in a stvudy 
such as ours, or to ajial^se alj.-^you callect,, It is tempting to speculate th&t most 
of t-he teachers at Lincoln Ilgts, would .hav^ perceived the inn~o\^ative goals as meta 
goals h^d we- collected .dat^ earlier than late July when difficulties had 2rlrea<^y^ 
b^un. However, we will'^never know whether this is true. ' Worover ,it is possible , 
that many goals experiejice peaks arid troughs of support that 'fall between 'our 
collection intervals. Regular field work does protect us considerably,, but we 
cannot enter our field notes as percentages *in the same tattles with 1;he survey 



materials . 



We haveu^nown for some time that complete^agreembnt on educational goals between 

^d among SijLl!^aS&K^ ap^'^re^vt^s is not possible and probably jjof desirable 

(Wilder et al. 1968," Fo6ke'tt\ "1966, Grass*, Mason & McFachern 1957) . We have also 

known that integration of personal goals and organizational goals may often not be ^ . 

> 

gossiW^fe or desirable, (^im'on 1960, Etzioni 1964, Barrett 1970) , but we kn«>w very 
little beyond this. Our preliminary, ^a-ta have suggested some additional hypotheses ^ 
to be thrown into this arena. 

Agreement innovative schodl goals seems to become especially critical and 
problematic 'When goals reach high levels of specificity and visibility. As long# as • 
the' goals ar*i diffusely statdd expressions of human values and of the Hesire fcr 
progre«s|f^1«.'gh levels of support will "be forthcoming.^ in fact, such goc*6, offer 

marvelous opportunities for schools arjd c6mmunities to express their solidarity. But 
; .... ^' • ^ 

'evon'^igh levels of specificity can be tolerated with programs set within larger 
n7 . . * . <f . * ' 

pluralis^^-c organizations. Iniy>vative schools, on ^the other hand,*^are fac^d with an 



especially (^lifficult sot of problems. If they place emphasis on^nnovation, they must 
still mak'o a' convincing case that they Are stressing traditional goals or they^will 
trigger a conservative reaction "and the accusation that they are ignoring fundamentals. 
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LeveL of specificity is something of a double bind. As Gross et al (1971) pointed ' 



out, innovative goals 'are .easier for new schools to attain when clearly stated. 
Highly specified goals may gven create the impression that educators are well ^ 
organized and. know what they are about. But highly specified goals may also 
(1) make inno\Aations too Visibl-e^ concrete and rigid, (2) expose the schopl to 
criticism that could be a\zoidea, (3). make failure tp attain goals and the lacjj'^ 

, ' r 

of appropriate skills -and knowledge ob\^ious and (4) prevent truly im^inative and 
creative innovations from receiving ade'quate trials. Diffuse goals however , will 
suffer the' familiar problems of becoming platitudes that a:re disf^laced by others 
that are more specific. It appears then that the goal^ o.f innovative schools not 
only face^problems shared by goals In cithers schools, but •that they are especially ^ 
vulnerable. Highly specified goals are vulneral^e to being abandoned altogether, but 
the' more diffuse goals th^t survive ate vulnerable to being given lip service but 
otherwise ignored. One thing is clear, regardless of how innovative school goaO^s 
'aire formulated, their succjess and survival can never be taken for granted* 
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TABLE I 



Proportions of teachers at Goodstock High School indicating selected goals as ^(1) 
among tl)C T ivg most likely to be given priority when the school opens (2) , personally 
favored in July 1975. (3) considered important, valid and worthwhile Deeember 1975 
(4)* being achieved or on the way toward being achieved, December 1975; and (5) 
proportions gi^rents agrgoing each goal is valid, important ^d worthwhile early 
1976. 



TEACHING 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 
i.e. 



(5) 



perceived Favored Important Acheiving Paren 
Meta Goals ^ July 1975 Npv.l975 Nov. 1975, 1976 
July ^ Y 



1. To bo a place Inhere students 
would like to be. ^ 

2. To teach students the* basic skills, 

3. » To provide students contact with 

the reality of the worldNa^out them. 

\ 

4. To have an ethnically integrated • 
student body. ' 

5. ' To have close td a 50-50 balance of 

boys and girls in the student body. 

6. To give equal curricular emphasis to 
academic and .business subject st 



7. , To involve the students in work- 
experience ac/ii VI ties.,- with local 
'"^ businesses. 



57% 



37% 



50% 



100% 



100% 



8. To ostabrish new relationships within 
the school- ^ 

* 

9. To a'id^e personal development of students^ 
into mature, healthy and stable adults. 

10. To provide a curriculum which reflects 
thox3ratest knowledge in science and . 

, otfher disciplines. 



100% 
not ' a^Red 

not aslced 
not asked 
not asked* 

not asked 
92% 



irr'''^To maintain high standards and 



33% 



, ft i 



12. 
13. 

14, 



aca do mi c^o xce 1 l"en ce . 

To provide vocatiT^al education that 30% 
^s just as important college preparation. 

To exp^Kiment witb new Educational programs 
land structures. 



Ijo provide a variety of learning 
onvi ronm(3ntr> cVnd activities. 



N=(30) 



100% 
97% 

97% 

100% 
(30) 



100% 

92 

100 
88 

48 ' 

88 

96 . 

84 ' 
100;'.^ 
100 

100 

* 92 

^ 100 

100 
(24) 



48% 
50 

79 

25 

17 

67. 
Vi 

50 
54 
50 

50 

, 58 

54- 

71 
(24) 



96 

96 

92 
74 

I 

78 
.94 
94 

90 
100 
96 

98 

94 

94 

96 
(56) 
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»TABI,E II , 

Proportions of teachors Lincoln Heights Elementary Schoo3Mndicating sedecjtecj 
goals as (1) Amang the five most likely to be given priority when the school 
opened (2) Personally favored in July 1975 (3) Considered important, valid) and 
worthwhile November 1975 (4) and being achieved or on the way to b^lng achieved 
Novcrrtber 1975; and proportions of parent agreeing each goal is. valid, imf)ortant or 
worthwhile March 197G. • * % 



1. To be a place where 
students would like to be. 

2. To ^each students the 
basic skills. 



(1) 
Perceived 
Meta Goals 
July 

• 71% 



41% 



3. to foster an atmosphere, 65% 
of trust between 'adults and 
children. / 

4. To provide a variety of 4"^% 
learning environments and* / 
activities. - . 

5. * To. provide personalized 41% 
and individualize^! programming 
and instruction. / 

6. To try out innovative (12%) 
uses of .space in^the. 
edijc^ional program.* 

l-f To experiment, with new *(6%) 
educational programs and . 
structures. 



8. TOjbe different from 
traditional* schools. 



(0%) 
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9. To give teachers a • . ' , > 
substantial role in setting 

policy. . ^ I 

10. To develop gbpd''rela*tions 
with the c®mmunitiy.* ^ 

11. To increase the indopendece 
and autonplny' of students. 

A.'2,.^ To provide a systematic process * 

* for assessing the effectiveness of the 
' educational, program. ^ 

13. To increalScr/'.s^aring-" of te-acher 
exilities, talentsrJind skills.' 

V*^*' ' ' ' 

14, To .give the community the kind 

* of ecjiication it want^. 

15i To have opportunities for teachers* 
profaf?sionaI growth. 

' ' " ^ N= (17) 



(2) - 
Favored 
July 1975 

100% 



100 
100 

IQD 

100 

• 88 

« 

69 
50 



' (3) (4) ' 

Important* Achieving 

'Nov:L975 ^ Nov. 1975 

83 62 



94 



> 100 
.100 

^ s r si 

. 75- 

tiot aSked } 
31 



i^ot^ a 



asked 
(17) 



95 
86 

90 

81 
» 

67 
38 
38 

86 
90 

86 
24 
75 

(21). 



67 
71 

67 

67, , 

48. 

24 

38 
13 

10 • 
67 
.50- 

■ 35 
19 

38 . 
(21) 



'Parents 
-^1976 



94 • 

» 87 
77 ' 

88 

79 

52 

42 * 

34 

70 
.70 
» 76 

' 73 
-66/ 
56 

(115) 
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TABLE III 



Proportions of teachers at <3ooastockyind Lincoln Heights Schools agreeing, undecided, and 
disacjKJtiifiq wxtli statements about how goals are idnntified and formed and how mu^h 
coinrnitment there is toward thert at their school- • 

K ' .. 

1. " Faculty im^^n^ers have 'been given sufficient 

opportunity to discuss and define our 
school *'s goals. 

♦ 

2. In , our sQhool, practically speeiking, goals-' 
do-not matter too much — it's our day to day 
work that counts. ' ^ 

3. In our- school goals are seJ^y a minority 
and passed on as orders to the rest of 
the faculty. 

4. The informatl orgcxnization o£ our school 
strongly support the goals 'of the Jformal 
organizption. 

' 5. Personnel in all roles at out school feel* 
real responsibi^lity for the school's goals 
and behave *in ways to ^imj^l^ment fhem- 

6. In our school goals are evertly accepted 
• but covertlV resisted strongly. 



feels responsibility for the goals; the 
typical faculty pe-rson' t'eels very little 
responsibility ' 

GQodstocl< N=(27) 
Lin colli Hgts N=C25) 





Disagifee 


? 


Agre 


Goods took 


^ 31 


. 23 


- 46 


Lincoln Heights -36 


2B 


36 


Goods took 


' 59 


4 


^ 38 


Lincoln Hgts, 


56 


32 


12 


[ 

.'Goods took 


48 


16 . 


36" 


T.^4-ficoln Hats. 


52 


28 


20 


Goods took 


11 


50 


38 


i^xncoj-ii ti^uo 


' 20 

« 


50 


30 


-I 

Goodstock ' 


22 


44 


34 


%incoln^ Hgts 


. . 24 


40 


36 




t 


32' 


30 


Goodstock 


38 


^'Lincaln Hgts 


36 


.48 


' 16 


Goodstock 


«© 

67 • 


If, , 

"ii 


22 


Lincoln 'Hgts 


. 72 . 


24 


4 
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